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Vamps—and How to Be Them 


ITTLE boys and girls, with sling- 
shots in the streets, do not molest 
the birds hopping peacefully about. 
Build bird houses in your backyards. 
Scatter crumbs for the brightly coated 
robin. For Theda Bara offers, as a 
guide for those wishing to learn the 
difficult art of vamping, the instructions, 
*“Study the birds.”’ 

There is no doubt that Theda Bara outvamps any mod- 
ern vampire on the screen. She tears seemingly devoted 
husbands from.their wives and plucks fathers from the 
clinging arms of their children. One glance of her black 
eye is Sufficient to start any man along the downward path. 
No man, however good, is proof against her wiles when 
once she has set her heart on winning him. A regular 
deep-dyed vampire is Theda—in the pictures. Other vam- 
pires may vamp and go, but Theda vamps on forever. 

We have always wondered wherein lay Miss Bara’s 
“*differentness,’’ and so, when she states as a positive fact 
that she learned acting from the birds, we are surprised. 
Had she said the venomous cobra of darkest Asia, feeding 
upon lizards and fatal to man, or the subtle and crafty fox, 
our sense of the Fitness of Things would perhaps have been 
better pleased. We would have agreed that was the proper 
thing fora vampire todo. But birds! 

““The sparrows and the robin have taught me how to be 
graceful and lithe,’’ Miss Bara says. ‘‘They have taught 
me how to be alert and to take advantage of the slightest 
mistake of others. The canary and the cardinal have 
taught me the beauty of effective costuming for a part. 
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From the eagle I have learned majesty and power and a 
certain degree of confidence. The hawk has taught me 
how to prey and how to be crafty, and then how to swoop 
down suddenly and seize my picture victim while he is still 
hesitating. The hawk has really been the most helpful to 
me in interpreting vampire roles.’’ 

It is too bad that her many admirers do not have the 
opportunity of accompanying her when she goes to study 
her feathered teachers. How interesting it must be to 
watch her with them, sitting on the grass, offering crumbs 
to make them friends with her! Though we are sure this 
last would not be necessary with the male birds.- Male 
birds know a thing or two. 

‘“‘There’is another bird which gave me a great deal of 
’? said Miss Bara. ‘‘ That is the secretary bird 
in the Bronx zoo. The bird has a mincing manner, a cer- 
tain suspicious air and a sedate carefulness that is posi- 
tively human! One admires the strange creature which 
can keep its majestic composure under such circumstances. 
I try to keep my composure under all circumstances, and 
the secretary has taught me how to do so.’’ 

Miss Bara is to be complimented if she can keep her 
composure during some of her scenes. It is frequently 
more than the audience can do. Though we have never 
seen the secretary, we are constrained to believe that it is 
well named. 

Theda Bara has just finished the part of Juliet in 
“‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ ‘‘My success in this role,’’ she 
says, ‘‘will be largely attributable to my having studied 
birds and bird habits since I was a child.”’ 

In what bird class would one place Juliet, I wonder. 
The owl—or perhaps the nightingale. At all events, an 
early bird. 


inspiration, 
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LINDA A. GRIFFITH 


Early Struggles of Motion Picture Stars 


When David W. Griffith, 


the Brilliant Director, 


Was Just Beginning to Shine 


By LINDA A. GRIFFITH 


the Griffith family. 


began their climb in its studios. 


R. GRIFFITH balked at using his baptismal name of 
**David Wark’’ in connection with his work in mov- 

ing pictures at the old Biograph Studio and insisted on con- 
tinuing to be known as ‘‘Lawrence,’’ the name he had 
taken when as a lad of nineteen he went on the stage. In 
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This series of reminiscences, written by Linda A. Griffith, the wife of David Wark Griffith, who pro. 
duced “The Birth of A Nation,” is replete with the intimate secrets of the first days of many a star who now 
scintillates haughtily and brilliantly. Linda A. Griffith has seen the beginning of some of these screen stars. 
Some of them now boasting of princely salaries might prefer to forget that they began at $3 a-day. Mrs. 
Griffith writes frankly in this series of the days when $25 a week was a consideration not to be ignored in 
She will tell the readers of Film Fun in the coming numbers of the magazine many in- 
teresting incidents in the days of the “Old Biograph” as it is affectionately called by the screen people who 
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rical metropolis of America, he could at length, after the 
inevitable struggles of all who live to accomplish great 
things, stand in some shadowed doorway and watch the 


multitude pour into a theater that bore above its entrance 
way, in electric lights, the name of his play. He was 
going to take no chance at having the greatness or value 
of his play in any way lessened by the knowledge among 
the public and critics that he had been, in the deep, dark 


past, just an ordinary ‘‘movie man.’’ But the years rolled 
by, and Mr. Griffith, lost in the work- 
% ing out of motion picture art, and mone- 


tary rewards becoming more and more 
substantial—the rent coming due every 
month (the landlord never letting you for- 
get it)—found the ‘‘pictures’’ occupying 
all his time and thoughts; so no new 
‘ plays were written, and those that already 

were written reposed quietly in his desk 

and only came to light when they re- 
ceived an occasional dusting. 

So in the course of events, instead of the play that was 
to be, came ‘‘Intolerance’’—the dramatic marvel of the 
day, but in a form of expressed thought different from a 
play —a wonderful photoplay which has received more 
praise and favorable criticism from the press of New York 
City than any other dramatic offering. Now, while I am 
telling of the acme of moving picture achievement up to 
the year 1916, I am going to drop back in my story to the 
year 1896, to the first public exhibition of moving pictures 
in America. First, just a few words to point the contrast 
between the places of exhibition and the methods of pre- 
sentment. On September 12th, 1916, at the Liberty Thea- 
ter, New York City, was first shown ‘‘Intolerance.’’ Men 
and women in evening gowns filled the lobby of the thea- 
ter; taxis and limousines in constant procession unloaded 
their quota of first-nighters at the entrance. Inside, the 
walls were completely covered with exquisite tapestries of 
Babylonian design. From hidden sources came delicate 
incense, to lure one back ‘to the long ago. To appeal to 
our third sense, as the story unfolded on the screen before 
the eyes, came strains of exquisite music from the Metro- 
politan Opera House orchestra. 

New York’s Broadway of 1896 was an unknown quan- 
tity to me. I was a small child then, who used to lie 
awake ofttimes at night, listening to the wind as it blew 
through the eucalyptus trees that almost brushed the win- 
dow of my little attic room in the San 
Francisco home that has lived, since 
the fire of 1906, only in my memory. 
Through the soughing and sighing of 
my beloved: eucalyptus trees, I could 
hear, at a certain hour every night, 
’way from south San Francisco, the 
whistling and snorting of a train that 
my father had told me went thousands 
and thousands of miles to New York 
City. 

But it wasn’t until the disaster of 1906, as a refugee 
out of the San Francisco fire, that I reached New York 
City. Therefore, I cannot describe in all truth to you the 
little store that stood in 1896 where the St. James Building 
now stands, on Twenty-seventh Street and Broadway; but 
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I can tell you about it, for it was in that little store that 
the first public exhibition of moving pictures in America 
was given as they are shown to-day—that is, thrown onto 
a screen by means of a projecting machine. This project- 
ing machine, called the ‘‘Adoloscope,’’ was the first ever 
used in the practical demonstration of moving pictures. 
Some years before, the Edison Kinete- 
scope, the first moving picture machine 
z in America, had shown pictures in mo- 
1 tion by means of a slot machine, the 
P pictures being viewed through an eye- 
( eee piece. The machine was operated by 
a y 6 _ an electric battery, which sent through a 
, ZK 7 stretch of film in an endless chain, fifty 
eG Bi ED 
feet long. There were no reels of even 
a hundred feet of film in those days; winding and unwind- 
ing; the film merely passed through the machine and en- 
tered a receptacle placed there into which to fall. 

To go back to the first program of: pictures given in 
America, the entertainment which was held in the little 
store on New York’s Broadway of twenty years ago con- 
sisted of three pictures, as follows: First, ‘‘Scene from a 
Bull Fight’’; second, ‘‘A Bicycle Parade on Fifth Ave- 
nue’’; third, ‘‘A Man Sawing Wood.’’ These pictures 
were of an average length of fifty feet of film, and each 
consumed three or four minutes in the running. The 
audience was astounded, though the pictures were barely 
more than a series of splutters and the figures could hardly 
be seen. Looking through a Biograph catalogue of 1902, 
it is impossible to realize even in a small part the marvel- 
ous strides that have been made in the moving picture in- 
dustry. 

It will readily be seen that any suggestion of the dramatic 
moving picture of to-day had not then been conceived. 
There were, however, short ‘‘snaps’’ taken of some famous 
vaudeville people, such as Anna Held and Little Egypt. 
Charles Ross and Mabel Fenton, beloved in the memories 
of those who recall old Weber and Field days, were photo- 
graphed for twenty-seven feet in their thrilling sketch 
taken from Dickens’s novel, ‘‘Oliver Twist.’’ There were 
also short pictures of notable personages: ‘‘King Edward 
VII. of England, Emperor William of Germany, and Presi- 
dent McKinley’s funeral.’’ To complete the catalogue 
were p ictures of railroads, the Empire 
State Express tearing down the tracks 
being a favorite; also scenic, marine, 
machinery and exposition pictures. 

The very first actors engaged in moy- 
ing picture work were chorus people. 
They only took part in the studio mov- 
ies in the city. Being engaged in the 
theaters at night, they were unable to 
go distances in the country when occasion demanded out- 
door scenes. It was the day before the automobile was 
part and parcel of the moving picture concern. Some- 
times the luxury of a horse and buggy was indulged in. 
On such occasions it was quite the proper caper for the 
officers of the company to take a little jaunt with the 
camera man into the near-by country and be ‘‘actors’’ for 


the day. Even the president and the vice-president of the 
Biograph Company were not above doing their active part 
in this pioneer work. 

The first moving picture studios were located on the 
roofs of buildings. 
to have an extensive stage. 
table, and the work took place under a thin sun screen. 
The turntable was of bridge iron drawn by block and 
tackle. Work was possible only between the hours of 9 
a.m. to 2:30 p. m., when the shadows of the iron work 
began to show. The camera was run by electricity, and 
on tracks, so it could move as the position of the sun 
changed. 


The Biograph was the first company 
It was on the order of a turn- 


| The first artificial lights ever used were at Coney Island, 


when the Jeffries and Sharkey fight was taken in cinema in 
November, 1891. To get this fight, a battery of six hun- 
dred arc lamps was placed in the space above the ring. 
The heat nearly baked the fighters and seconds. The fight 
ran full twenty-five rounds. Fourcameras were gunned on 
the fighters, and as one gave out, others were ready to start. 
The fourth was held in reserve in case of a breakdown. 

Moving picture cameras, in those days, were bulky af- 
fairs, when we consider that each box held 1,200 feet of 
film in comparison with the present average of 400 feet, 
and that the old-style film was seven times the area of that 
now used. In this picture, by the old, slow method, each 
fighter was photographed 188,000 times, and the film was 
seven and a quarter miles long. The same picture, if 
taken to-day, would hardly stretch a mile, because of the 
far greater speed of the present-day camera. 

Only twenty years ago the public marveled at ‘‘A Man 
Sawing Wood.’’ We now marvel at ‘‘Intolerance.’’ As 
far as the spectacular is:concerned, I, for one, do not think 
“‘TIntolerance’’ will ever be surpassed; but the public ac- 
cepts calmly, is easily bored, and always seeks surprises. 
So, twenty years from now, those of us who are fortunate 
or unfortunate enough to still be on terra firma will not 
wonder at the present-day marvels. 

As I spoke above of Thomas H. Ince, who has given us, 
besides ‘‘Civilization,’’ so many splendid five-reelers on 
the Triangle program, an incident of early days comes to 
my mind. I know he will not object to my telling it. As 
we were all ‘‘broke’’ at one time or another, so the now 
famous Thomas H. Ince had his ‘‘hard-up’’ experiences. 
In old Biograph days he also approached the portals of the 
famous old studio and wanted work. We were putting on 
one of the first battle pictures that Mr. Griffith produced. 
For the Kentucky meadows where the fighting took place, 
we substituted the grassy slopes of Fort Lee, across the 
Hudson. There were grassy slopes in Fort Lee in those 
days, and ‘‘nary’’ a moving picture studio had been erected. 
Well, ‘‘Tommy’’ Ince met Frank Powell, who was at that 
time Mr. Griffith’s assistant, and told the latter he’d like 
to work if there was anything for him to do. Mr. Powell 
told Ince, if he cared to come round on the next day, Mr. 
Griffith would use him in some of the battle scenes and 
would give him ten dollars for the day. To which Mr. 
Ince replied, ‘‘Glory be!’’ (or words to that effect). ‘“‘I’d 
be glad to get five!”’ 


TRIANGLE-FINE ARTS 
Charles Ray 
66Q@“\ MILE, and the world smiles with you,’’ may be trite, 
but it’s mighty true, too—particularly when it’s the 
sort of sunny, good-natured smile Charles Ray has. 
Perhaps.that is what accounts for the great popularity 


of this juvenile star of the Triangle films. He may be 
young, but he has been amazingly successful in worming 
his way into the hearts of film fans everywhere. The chil- 
dren are his especial friends, probably because of that 
boyish charm that he has. 

A good boy—in the pictures—is Charlie Ray. When 
there’s a minister’s son or a favorite child to be played, he 
is always it. That is as it should be, but—though he 
doesn’t want this generally known yet—his ambition is to 
play a regular, deep-dyed villain, just once. ‘‘One gets 
tired of being so everlastingly good, you know,’’ says he. 

Between camera flickers Charlie lives the life of a 
country gentleman in southern California. He declares 
there’s no place like it. ‘‘It’s lonesome on Broadway,’’ is 
his verdict—there you see how much chance he has of 
ever being a villain. 


0K PX 
No, Indeed ! 


Star (angrily )—I wish I had married a woman of com- 
mon sense. 

Wife (sweetly)—But no woman of common sense would 
have married you, dear. 
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Very Exclusive 
Screenly—The new star told me her family was one of 
the first to come across. 
Actor—They average up. Their landlord told me yes- 
terday they are the last to come across now. 
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Bessie. Barriscale is right at home directing the noonday lunch at a location meal. 
She insists that Director Charles Miller is a poor carver. 


You Cannot Fool Them 

Usually it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to collect a crowd, but J. P. Mc- 
Gowan, out in the Yosemite Valley di- 
recting the filming of ‘‘A Lass of the 
Lumberlands,’’ says it’s mighty hard to 
do it out there. 

The script called for a mob scene, 
and McGowan went out to round up 
some mobbish natives oftthe valley. He 
succeeded in getting hold of eleven men 
and was about to herd them to camp, 
when an old man came along and mixed 
everything all up. 

**You picter fellers tryin’ to make 
fools of us,’’ he remarked. ‘‘The other 
day I seen a man hire a crowd offen the 
sidewalk. Dressed ’em up outlandish 
an’ chased ’em two blocks down Main 
Street, an’ the p’leece come a-runnin’ 
an’ ‘rested the whole blame bunch. 
They’s forest rangers an’ dep’ty sheriffs 
around these parts, an’ you can’t work 
no sich gag on us.’’ 

bl BK 
And the Cow Struck 

Leo White claims that he was a 
farmer once. He farmed for almost a 
day. : 

“*T got along fine until milking time,”’ 
he says. ‘‘But old Bossy and I could not 
seem to strike a sympathetic plan. She 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS 

Helen Lindroth in a character 
study as ‘‘Miss McGrim,’’ in 
“‘The Daughter of MacGregor.’’ 


didn’t care what she struck. When I 
limped back to the house with an empty 
pail, the farmer started an investigation. 

“**Didn’t she give down nuthin’?’ he 
inquired. 

“«*She give two pints and a kick,’ I 
explained, and the farmer and I parted 
company for good.’’ 

WK OK 
Every Little Helps 

Camera man—Is Screenly happy 
since he was married? 

Property man—My, yes! He says it 
is fine to have someone thread the needle 
when he wants to sew on a button. 

kK YK 
Next! 


Screen actor—That new director’s a 
mean cuss. 

Camera man—Mean! He’d go fora 
shave and stay for a hair cut just to keep 
the others waiting. 

wm OK 
A Steak for an Eye 

Manicure—The Screendoms live in 
our apartment house. They are dread- 
fully devoted. 

Patron—What makes you think so? 

Manicure—Why, the other day they 
had a quarrel, and he gave her a black 
eye and went right out and got a sir- 
loin steak to put on it. 


Comedies of the Month 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


““SEVENTEEN.?’’ ALICE INGSOCIEMRYe2 
William Baxter (Jack Pickford) meets the beloved Lola Alice Howell, slavey in a tailor shop, saves the so- 
Pratt, a city visitor, while he is acting as a common ciety man from the trap set by her boss, who at- 
carrier. Hence the exit under the boiler. tempts to blackmail and impersonate him. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FAMOUS PLAYERS 

‘“SEVENTEEN.”’ “MISS GEORGE WASHINGTON.?’’ 
William hopes to draw the beloved Lola as his part- Marguerite Clark, as ‘‘ Miss George Washington,’’ tells 
ner at the party given for her, but they lead him to regular whoppers. She is telling some at this mid- 


a fat girl, who proves a lemon. night chafing-dish spread. 


Safety-pins for Soldiers 


By ESTHER LINDNER 


DONALD THOMPSON 


Donald Thompson, the intrepid war photographer, takes a last whiff of 
smoke and dons his gas mask for the danger zone. 


ONALD THOMPSON’S experiences as 
war photographer of Leslie’s Weekly 
in photographing a war are as thrilling as 
fighting in one. Mr. Thompson is right 
on the firing line, sleeps in the trenches 
with the soldiers, and when he goes on 
duty, he can never be sure of coming back. 
““When the gas bombs are bursting all 
; around the soldier,’’ said Mr. Thompson, 
“‘of course, his first thought is of his gas mask and whether 
it is on securely. Sometimes it isn’t, and a little whiff of 
the gas comes through. But the soldier is something of a 
fatalist. ‘If my number is up to-day, it’s up, that’s all,’ 
says he, ‘and I will die. Nothing can change it.’ 

‘“When it comes to a showdown between myself and 
my camera, my first thought is of myself every time. 
Some men tell pretty little stories about how they face 
danger to save their cameras. I’ve lost three cameras 
in the present war already— mighty expensive ones, too. 
One was shattered by a bullet right after I had set it 
up, and the other two—well, I just crawled out. With 
shells bursting all around me, I didn’t hesitate one min- 
ute. J dropped down on all fours and got away. You 
see, I can always buy a new camera; but if I’d been 
killed, there would have been no one to bring back the 
pictures I had already taken. 

**Tt’s a curious thing, the effect of weather on the 
soldiers. It’s really the sunshine that kills them. When 
the trenches are wet, and the men have slept knee-deep 
in mud for several nights, there isn’t much fighting 
spirit left in them. But when the trenches are dry and 
a bright, clear day comes along, ‘It’s a sunshiny day,’ 
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is the morning greeting. ‘Lots of French 
and Germans going to be killed to-day.’ 

“‘It isn’t all work, though. Some of 
the biggest poker games in the world take 
place in the trenches. I’ll never forget one 
of those games. I had won eight hundred 

- francs and was just about to rake in my 
winnings, when the shells started bursting 
all around us. A little while later, when 
things had quieted down a bit, we went back 
to finish our game, but all the chips had 
been blown to bits. I don’t know who won 
that battle, but I do know that it cost me 
eight hundred francs.’’ 

But if the war owes Mr. Thompson eight 
hundred francs, he also has it to thank for 
giving him many thousands of good Ameri- 
can dollars, for he has sold some of his 
valuable war pictures to the War College 
at Washington. He has also succeeded in 
getting hold of a periscope gun, a helmet 
from the Franco-Prussian War, and a 
whole trunkful of other curios of great 
value. 

“It is an exciting life and a dangerous one,’’ says Mr. 
Thompson, ‘‘but I am very anxious to return to the war 
zone, and I shall soon do so, slipping in by way of Russia. 
But I believe in preparedness, and when I go, Iam going 
to take a large supply of safety pins. I advise anyone else 
who goes over to do the same thing. Why the safety pins? 
Didn’t you know? The first thing they do to prisoners is 
to rip the buttons off their trousers and cut their suspend- 
ers. Then they can’t run away—or, at least, they can’t 
run very fast, for they have to keep their hands in their 
pockets to keep their trousers from falling down. Really, 
it’s the funniest sight in the world—those big, hulking 
men, all hunched over with their hands in their pockets, 
trying to hold their trousers up. Can’t you just see it?’’ 


THOMPSON 
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““Tt’s a sunshiny day,’’ is the morning greeting. ‘‘Lots 
of French and Germans picked off to-day.’’ 


W RAPS for 
evening 
must be beauti- 
ful, to compen- 
sate for hiding 
the . expensive 
beauty of the 
evening gowns 
beneath. 


BALBOA PHOTOPLAYERS STUDIO 

Here is Ruth Roland’s new wrap. It is black, with 

body and half sleeves of solid spangles, trimmed with 

black silk net bound in satin ribbon. She put consid- 
erable thought on that wrap. 


‘THE exclusive 

gown shops 
say they might 
as well go out of 
business, if the 
screen stars in- 
sist on designing 
their gowns and 
wraps. 


ViTAGRAPH H. TARR PHOTO 
Lilian Walker in a wrap 
of her own designing. It 
is of heavy brocade, with 
a deep collar of gold lace, 
and bordered with mink, 
sent her by an admirer 
from Canada. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


UNIVERSAL HARTSOOK PHOTO 
Ruth Stonehouse looks as 
demure as a girl can who 
has designed and over- 
looked every stitch in 
this smart coat of brown 
velvet, trimmed with fur 
for the cold winter days. 


Charlotte Burton is fond of white wraps; hence this 
one of white velvet, lined with shell-tinted satin and 
worn with white fox. 


VITAGRAPH 


Evidently Anita Stewart, of 
Vitagraph fame, does not feel 
the cold. as does Valentine 
across the way, or perhaps she 
only wants to show what a 
pretty neck she has. At any 
rate, she’s keeping her hands 
warm in this flame-colored 
wrap of her own designing. ‘‘I 
love to fuss around with mate- 
rials,’’ says she. ‘‘I designed 
this wrap at the studio one day, 
while waiting to be called for a 
scene.’’ Some people have all 
the luck—to be a motion pic- 
ture star and design evening 
wraps as well! It’s all very 
well tosay that all one needs is 
some velvet and a bit of fur 
and some chiffon for lining, as 
Miss Stewart modestly de- 
clares; but how about knowing 
where to put puckers and puffs 
and things? And how on earth 
does she keep it on? 


Stunning Stars 


Stunning 


“‘Well,’’ says Pretty Anna Luther, ‘‘I 
designed the coat myself, but I never, 
under any circumstances, was a shoe- 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


“I’m quite wrapped up in my 
clothes,’’ says Valentine Grant, 
of the Famous Players. In this 
velvet cloak that she designed, 
she proves it, from the hem of 
her gown to the tip of her nose. 
“‘Isn’t it nice that winter is 
coming? I just love the feel 
of fur. Of course, one needn’t 
wait until winter to wear fur, 
but it is so much more com- 
fortable then, don’t you think 
so?’’ But why bother about 
comfort, if one can look like 
Miss Grant in it? She doesn’t 
spend all her spare time think- 
ing of clothes, by any means. 
Every Sunday, in the plainest 
of plain gowns, she goes to 
Governor’s Island, to delight 
the hearts of the military pris- 
oners with motion pictures. 
Only once did she depart from 
this sober garb, and then it 
was because they wanted to see 
how a star looked really, truly 
‘*dressed up.’’ 


LOUG TALKING | 
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IS LAYING « 
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Hens shall have consideration for their sex. 


topics for a time. 

“‘Bessie Barriscale isn’t the 
only screen lady who can boast a 
farm,’’ she said, daintily rolling 
out the pie crust. ‘‘Why, I had 
all these new and up-to-date ideas 
for my farm in actual operation 
long ago. I see Miss Barriscale 
refuses to fuss with chickens. 
She is making adreadful mistake, 
I think. Chickens are the most 
valuable things you can have ona 
farm. I have one white Leghorn 
hen that lays eggs that foot up 
about a dollar apiece. I don’t get 
that much for them on the open 
market, of course; but they cost 
me about that to produce. I call 
her Catherine de Medici, because 
she is always laying for me; but 
her valet calls her Lucille, because 
he thinks she looks so sweet.”’ 

“‘How about the broiler busi- 


An Ideal Farm 


As Blanche Sweet Sees It 


LANCHE SWEET paused in her work of making a 
delectable lemon pie long enough to discuss farming 


Blanche Sweet let the pies wait while 
she described her farm. 


ness?’’ we asked her. 
Miss Sweet dropped her pie dough with a splash— 


RECERTION DAYS 
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When they lay an egg, they shall have full credit for it. 


‘‘Wouldn’t ‘that pay out here?’’ 


which isn’t at all good for pie 
dough, according to the cook 
books. 

“‘Eat one of my darling chick- 
ens?’’ she shrieked. ‘‘No such 
thing! I know every one of them 
by name. I wouldn’t sell one of 
them to be eaten for the world. I 
don’t expect to make much money 
from my chickens, you see—I only 
raise them for recreation, as it 
were. My main dependence for 
riches will be in the lovely blooded 
pigs I raise. You can see for 
yourself that pigs should be kept 
happy and contented and well en- 
tertained, in order to be plump 
and marketable. You would never 
dream how intelligent pigs are un- 
til you try raising them. Pigsare 
not at all the coarse, unfeeling 
creatures they are represented to 
be.”’ 


**Pigs are not the coarse, unfeeling creatures they are represented to be. 
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My porkers shall enjoy a ball game 


occasionally.’’ 


‘“‘But rehearsing pictures does not give you much time 
to look after your farming responsibilities, does it?’’ we 
asked her. 

“‘Well,’’ she said, testing the oven by holding her hand 
in it a moment with a discerning air, ‘‘just now, of course, 
it does keep me busy at the studio, earning money enough 
to run that pesky farm; but just you wait until next year, 
when our strawberries and young onions are ready for the 
market. Then you’ll hear some financial news from the 
Blanche Sweet farm.”’ 

“But isn’t it awfully hard work to keep the farm in 
shape when you’re away from it?’’ we marveled. 

“‘Oh, I’m not often very far away, so I can usually 
manage to keep an eye on it. You know, it isn’t very 
often that we have to leave California for settings. Once, 
though, I did have to leave my darling pigs and chickens 
for three whole weeks, and it nearly broke my heart. 

“It was while we were filming ‘Unprotected,’ and it 
was impossible to find a turpentine camp for a great many 
scenes in which I was to be shown as a convict hired out 
to work among negro prisoners. 

“‘That sort of thing is done only in the Southern and 
Southeastern States. The director received permission to 
use one of the camps of this type in the Carolinas, but only 
on condition that we go there secretly and take along no 
unnecessary people. So we left one night and were gone 
three weeks, reappearing as mysteriously as we had gone. 


“Tt was fun, for while we were at the camp, we lived 
at a big plantation near by. But I did miss my farm, and 
it was the happiest day of my life when I got back to it 
and my Cathy de Medici hen and my porky pigs. Tell you 
what—stay to lunch and try my lemon pie. Won’t you?’’ 
We did. The pie was great. 


mK OK 


We would. 


Not Entirely Alone 

In doing a scene for ‘‘The Battle Cry of War,’’ little 
Bobby Connelly had to be anorphan. Bobby could have 
stood that; but he’s a jolly, happy-go-lucky little chap, 
and the world looks like a mighty nice place to him. So 
that, when he was told to be unhappy and grief-stricken, 
he looked out at the sunshine, and he couldn’t get the right 
mood. He just couldn’t be sorrowful. 

‘‘Cry, Bobby,’’ urged the director. 
have been killed. You are alone in the world. 
Cry.” 

‘‘Nope,’’ said Bobby truthfully. 

“*See, Bobby,’’ said the director; 
can cry. Why? Because I’m all alone in the world.’’ 

“‘Oh, no, you ain’t,’’ answered Bobby, with a trium- 
phant shake of the head. ‘‘You’ve got a wife and two 
kids.’’ 

The director gave up. 


‘*Papa and mamma 
Can’t you 


**Don’t feel like it.’’ 
“T’ll show you. I 


SIGNET FILM 


Rita Jolivet was one of the Pierrot figures in ‘‘ The 

Masque of Life,’’ in which Pete the Monk is ex- 

tensively featured. Pete is timid and clings to 
her hand while he is interviewed. 


Pete Montibello 


NYONE who has seen Pete in ‘‘The Masque of Life’’ 
ought to be mighty glad to have evoluted from him 
—indeed, had he watched some of the stunts Pete can do, 
he would be inclined to regret that he has evoluted so far. 
Pete is an actor and an acrobat. The scene in which 
he steals a live baby and climbs with it in his arms 
up the side of a high chimney is an out-and-out thriller. 
And later, when at this dizzy height an attempt is made to 
take the child from him, he fights for his prize in so real- 
istic and terrible a manner that we are almost glad to see 
him pushed headlong down the chimney and the baby low- 
ered to safety. 
Pete, if you please, quite approves of himself on the 


screen. He goes to every performance of the picture and 
sits with rapt attention watching his villainous deeds. He 
isn’t even ashamed of them! 

“Kno rb lon mik gu prm,’’ he remarks frequently— 
“*Tt’s quite a good picture, don’t you think so?’’ 

We admitted that we did think so. 

““Kme lem ab da rem nle qmo koko dlo nur,’’ continued 
Pete excitedly. 

““Hold on there—take your time,’’ we returned. ‘‘We 
must confess that we’re not much on monkey talk. Go 
more slowly—perhaps we can get it then.’’ 

““He says he’s just come from having his picture taken 
and doesn’t he look nice in his military jacket?’’ trans- 
lated Pete’s publicity man. 

““He does,’’ we admitted. ‘‘But look here, Pete, we’ve 
come here to interview you, and interview you we must. 
So please talk nicely and tell us what we want to know.’’ 

“Gnu’’—‘‘Shoot,’’ said Pete amiably. 

We began by asking him how he liked America. 

““Not so well as italy,’’ he said (we’re going to give up 
trying to spell what he really did say and translate it as we 
go along). ‘‘You know, this picture was filmed in Italy. 
I love Italy—it’s so warm and sunny and beautiful. I 
hated to come to America, but when my press agent said 
he thought I ought to come over with the film, of course I 
did. America is a very cold, unfriendly place. Monkeys 
here do not seem to make friends very quickly. Why, in 
Italy I have friends among the nobility. Many of them 
live in the Royal Zoo. 

““But surely there are plenty of high-class monkeys in 
America. Have you looked?’’ we asked. 

““Yes, I’ve looked,’’ answered Pete. ‘‘Now that I think 
of it, I must admit that your Central Park monkeys are not 
so bad. They have some breeding, and I call on several of 
them. But, oh! the Bronx ones! Such acommon, scream- 
ing lot! I have been there once, and never again! 

‘“‘What’s that? Was I frightened when I climbed up 
the chimney? No, indeed! That wasfun. [I love those 
thrillers. But wasn’t that girl brave to come up after me? 


_She’s a wonder, that girl, and she hasn’t a swelled head, 


like so many of your American screen artists. That’s be- 
cause we don’t feature them or advertise them all over the 
place, the way youdoin America. Here you pay ’em five 
thousand dollars a week, when they’re worth about twenty- 
five. They earn every cent they get over there. 

‘‘But I do love the ladies, and I’m in favor of giving 
them the vote if they want it. I don’t know why they 
should want it—it seems to me that American women are 
pretty well treated as it is—but, anyway, I think they ought 
to have it.’’ 

“‘Thank you,’’ we answered. ‘‘We do, too.’’ 

But plainspoken as he was about his opinions, the fe- 
male of the species had nothing on Pete when it came to 
telling his age. 

“‘Well, I’m sorry, but I’ve got to go in now,”’ he said, 
as soon as the subject was breached. ‘‘My part comes on 
in a minute, and I always watch it. I’ll send you my pic- 
ture, though, if you’ll promise to use it.”’ 

“We will,’’ we answered. Here it is. 
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Colonel Heeza Liar Gets Married and His Wife Goes 
Out on Strike 
FoR € HOURS A DAY. THATS 


LONG ENOUGH FOR ANY 
ONE To Work ill 
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You HAVE A 
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WELL DEAR. WHAT DID YOu COOl¢e 
For SuPPER ©? 
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She arranges for a personal home strike. Two strikes and out for Heeza Liar. 
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Once in a while Jackie Saunders takes an hour or 
two on a Saturday morning to bake cookies. She 
seems to have an assistant chef. 


LL Jackie Saunders will 
say is that he is a 
‘““member of the family.’’ 
You can arrange that infor- 
mation to suit yourselves 


and call him anything you . 


like, but he seems to be very 
much at home in Jackie 
Saunders’s kitchen. 

He hasn’t even given her 
time to bake the cookies she 
is making in the kitchen. 
He wants a bit of the dough, 
all sweet and spicy and fla- 
vored with regular ginger. 
Miss Saunders does not be- 
long to the cake-and-salad 
class of cooks. She cooks 
real food—regular stuff you 
can eat—just like mother 
used to make when you hung 
around the kitchen on Sat- 
urdays and wondered if there 
would be anything left that 
would make it worth your 
while to stick around to 
““scrape the bowl.’’ 

Judging from a casual 
glance at the picture, the 
gentleman has something to 


eS 


of the Kitchen 
the Man? 


It is a rule in this house that callers must not put 
their feet on the kitchen table, even if it isarela- 
tive reading a script. 


It is evident that the cookies are going to be good. 
Jackie appears to be confident of the results. 


do with studios, for the ar- 


ticle he is reading looks a © 


good deal like ascript. Per- 
haps he is a scenario editor; 
but even so, he really ought 
not to use the cook table for 
a footrest. You can tell 
from the determined lookon 
Miss Saunders’s face and 
the fearless manner in which 
she wields woman’s favor- 
ite implement of warfare 
that there is going to bea 
hasty shift of position ina 
minute. 

We who have eaten 
Jackie Saunders’s cookies 
know they are going to be 
good. When Miss Saunders 
has taken the last batch from 
the oven, she will pause to 
admire the heap of crisp, 
brown, sugary circles, each 
with a plump raisin in the 
center. Then she will pass 
them around with glasses of 
creamy, foaming, ice-cold 
milk. : 

It’s a grand place, that 
Saunders kitchen. 
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TRIANGLE-FINE ARTS 

Steve Coburn (Elmer Clifton) is still young enough to enjoy wheedling his mother (Josephine Crowell) for 
cookies in ‘‘The Old Folks at Home,’’ thé film play written by Rupert Hughes for Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
Steve, under the spell of an adventuress, commits a murder; but his mother’s appeal to the jury acquits him. 


TRIANGLE-FINE ARTS TRIANGLE-FINE ARTS 
Marjorie (Mildred Harris) is Steve’s playmate, Marjorie loves wading, but she loves Steve more. 
and he cannot resist the temptation to tease her She is still waiting to take him back when he 


by hiding her stockings when she wades. returns to the farm from the city. 


5. Meeks gets 
an over- 
dose of 
punch and 
cannot 
serve din- | 
ner. Pru- 9. He 
dence de- me) 
cides to be | 

a butler. 


1. Prudence finishes school, to the great relief of her 
teachers. Her friends are glad to see her and 
thoughtfully present her with an ugly dog, Panthus 
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6. The temptation to drop a little hot 
soup on the guest proves her undoing. 


2. When Prudence arrives at home, her aunt orders 
Meeks, the butler, to remove Panthus to the kitchen. 


3. While uncle steals a shoeless nap, the butler entertains 7. She picks up Panthus and retires to- 
Prudence by relating thrilling stories of his alleged the back stairway, vowing to 


pirate days. run away and be a pirate. 


one a 


8. She tells her playmate that the ‘‘stuck-up things 


4, Auntie has social ambitions and in- all went for a sail in the house boat and would not 15, The millionaire ; 
vites John Astorbilt to her house invite her to go with them.”’ lowers the blz 
party to meet Prudence. 


rges her to rent a boat and crew, with her sum- 
,allowance, and set sail as Prudence the Pirate. 
She likes the plan. 


h nate ae ne her oer to eae ae 
: ” utler, and oversees the j 
udence the Pirate aa pears 
Play Filled with the Spirit of Youth 
who sometimes feel in the midst of the serious 10. At last Prudence the 
|the world a wistful longing for adventure, ro- oe aad the deck of 
| : 2 ; er own boat, 
4—who have buried deep in their grown-up scone iBuckehofBlood:22 
jition to be pirates—this picture is dedicated.”’ 
lrudence the Pirate,’’ written by Agnes Johnson and produced by Than- 
i Rooster. The author and the director, William Parke, and Gladys 
int little pirate, have succeeded in developing the hidden spring of adven- 
nat lies as firmly intrenched in the hearts of girls as in boys, They have 
yiaint little story the evanescent youth and the wistful charm that appeal 
\» of dreams that lie hidden in the hearts of those who have never grown 
| youth. 
»£ a little rich girl who, in spite of the repressed and chilly atmosphere of 
|}, refuses to allow her enthusiams to be chilled out of her and who persists 
She loves everybody and craves romance and adventure as an antidote 
'n the wealthy home of her uncle and aunt. Fate thrusts at her an oppor- 
| pirate boat and a pirate crew, and adventures funny and tragic fall fast 12- Under her directions the pirates overhaul the 
her crew she imprisons her snobbish aunt and a ladylike young million- oops eae ed her aunt and John 
‘0 be considerable of a man, after all. pega ue the youne millionaire: 
‘id this picture to you. It is brimming with that quality of humor that 


»ssible situations as probable as once seemed our youthful dreams. 
{| 


//es everybody, while the boat burns, and Prudence 14. Auntie smells smoke. 13: The rough life cracks Astorbilt’s 
4 flag and agrees to unconditionally surrender. She forgets her curl papers effeminate veneer, and he emerges 
| and yells for help. a real man. 


Filmville Portraits 


The Aviator 
By WALTER S. BALL 


TRIANGLE-KEYSTONE 


Sometimes the girl herself is an aviatrice, and the romance 


begins in the air. 


ILMVILLE’S Aviator is a former Chauffeur who learned 
‘to make love so adequately that he was fitted for Higher 
Things. His Professional Duties are to cheer the Heroine 
by proving that the Day’s Plot has not come to a Premature 
End just because she missed the Boat and to expose the 
Villain as a scrubby example of the Earthworm Family. 
For a uniform he wears a Jaunty Air of Cool Confidence, 
which entitles him to rank as a Debonairman. 

When he finds a previous Hero on the job, the Aviator 
is privileged to eliminate him on sight, so long as Conven- 
tional Devices are not employed. His favorite method of 
weaning the Heroine’s admiration from Undesirable suit- 
ors is to fall several thousand feet after a Collision in the 
Air, and then have vitality enough left to undergo a Mar- 
riage Ceremony with only a Bandage over one eye anda 
Slight Limp to recall the Episode. 

When not otherwise engaged, he scuds over the Ocean, 
looking for Shipwreck Victims or Exhausted Swimmers, 
whom he rescues like a Circus Cowboy picking up a Hand- 
kerchief. Either of these Tricks indicates that he did not 


Learn Aviating from a Correspondence School. 

The Aviator’s Job is more complicated now 
than it was when Filmville was the first Ameri- 
can Community to pass a vote of thanks to the 
Wright Brothers. In the early days all he had to 
do while aboard Terra Firma was to pat his 
Machine affectionately on the Aileron and re- 
gister Chest Expansion, while as an Aerial Per- 
former he was content to resemble a Flyspeck in 
the Atmosphere. 

Nowadays he must be able with equal neat- 
ness to angle the Heroine from the Tonneau of 
the Villain’s Light Six or carry the General’s 
Daughter to safety through a cordon of the Ene- 
my’s Armored Airships. He surpasses many 
other Aviators in caution, however, in that he 
never Loops the Loop merely to illustrate his 
exuberance. Filmville does not encourage him 
to callous his courage, unless there are Practical 
Results in view. 

In Time of Peace the Aviator patrols the 
beach, looking for Stray Symptoms of Romance. 
When he sees the Heroine fox trotting petulantly 
toward him, he retires behind a Sand Dune, so 
that she may feel free to gesticulate her troubles 
without embarrassment. Thereupon he emerges 
and offers to be the oh-kind-sir who will miti- 
gate the Asperity of her Emotions. 

The Steamer in the Offing, it appears, was to 
have carried her on her Honeymoon; but the 
Gentleman in the Case forgot the usual Cere- 
mony and sailed away accompanied only by her 
Pet Jewels and Favorite Bank Account. So she 
has come to the Beach to run through a few Cal- 
isthenics on the subject. 

“I will take you to face the Scoundrel,’’ says the Avia- 
tor in a Leader. 

The Heroine registers Gratitude, but staggers back and 
clutches at the Horizon to show that she knows how hope- 
less it all is. 

Here the Aviator unveils the talent that lifted him from 
the Ranks of the Chauffeurs. The more contemptuously 
he can laugh at the Ocean and ‘the more gallantly he leads 
her to the Hangar, the better is his Handicap Rating. 

The Heroine climbs into the Passenger’s Seat with 
feverish haste, too eager for Revenge to exhibit the qualms 
appropriate to a first Aeroplane Excursion. Her anxiety 
would win the sympathy of a Rush Hour Suburbanite; but 
the Aviator’s Code compels him to detain her while he reg- 
isters Chivalry. ‘ 

Finally he steps Aboard and turns on the Motion. After 
a Syncopated Sweep through the Sunlight, they glide over 
the Liner and descend to the deck by means of a Rope, thus 
demonstrating how far Filmville has surpassed the Wrights 


TRIANGLE 


Calmly he assures the distracted lover that he will find the girl. 


in Aerial Control. When the astonished Villain has been 
satisfactorily Garnished with Irons, the Aviator steps to the 
Rope, Reels in his Aeroplane and carries the Heroine 
ashore, Stabilizing the Machine by Mental Suggestion, 
while he convinces her that Love in a Hangar would be a 
superior form of Romance. 

If there is no Ocean Liner conveniently at hand to carry 
a Pylon for him, the Aviator is willing to race with any- 
thing, from High Tides to Hurricanes, so long as it will 
accommodate the Heroine. When she needs rescuing from 
the Cliff up which the Tide is Creeping, he bulges with 
enthusiasm; when she is Tied to the Tracks in the Wilder- 
ness, he beats the Engineer to it with sneering ease. 

The docility of his Machine when called on to perform 
Feats not listed in the Builder’s Specifications is exceeded 
only by the Indefi- 
niteness of its Ex- 
ploits when the Avi- | 
ator goes to War. 
On entering the 
Service his duties 
are to carry a Mes- 
sage to Garcia and 
to insnare the affec- 
tions of the Gener- 
al’s Daughter. This 
entitles her to adopt 
Clinch Tactics as he 
starts on his Peril- 
ous Journey and to 
insist on going with 
him, which makes it 
certain that he will 
be pursued by Hos- 
tile Monoplanes. It 
also permits him to 
rescue her without 
scandal when she 


TRIANGLE-KEYSTONE 
He saves her, anyway, even if there are two villains to foil. 


has been arrested as a Willful and Malicious Spy. 

At least once in every War the Aviator must fight a 
Battle in the Air. This is a Thrilling Occurrence—every- 
where but in the Air. 

The Battle itself is preferably between the lone Aviator 
in a fragile Biplane and the Crew of.a heavily armored 
Dirigible. Nine-tenths of it consists of Skyscraping 
Maneuvers against a Background of Geographically Non- 
committal Clouds, while the other tenth is a Spirited Inter- 
lude of Sparks and Sunspots commonly interpreted to 
mean the Airship’s Explosion. 

The Aviator is seen as a rapidly descending Black Dot, 
and a hurried Cutback reveals the General’s Daughter 
swooning into the arms of a Lieutenant’s Uniform. To 
anyone not Familiar with Filmville Efficiency Standards, 
the Young People’s 
Love Affairs would 
seem to have a dark 
outlook at this point. 
But if the Aviator 
has to submit to a 
Hospital Scene be- 
tween his return to 
the Greensward and 
the Wedding Cere- 
mony, he looks in 
the Glass for Signs 
of Age. 

It would be fool- 
ish to predict Limi- 
tations on his Fu- 
ture. If he is not 
the First to accom- 
plish the Trip to 
Mars and back, 
Filmville will stand 
for having Picked a 
Quitter. 


A Pair of Peaches 


HE Two-minute Man found these two pretty girls together, 
discussing costume gowns, and decided to do his interview- 
ing wholesale. 

‘““Now that you are both here,’’ he suggested, ‘‘suppose you 
tell me everything you can crowd into two minutes. I’m a busy 
person.”’ 

““Two minutes!’’ gasped Gypsy Abbott, who is brown-eyed 
and pretty and as daring a little screen girl as lives. ‘‘Gracious, 
man, it took me longer than that to dive off a roller coaster into 
the lake! Do you suppose I can tell you about it intwo minutes?’’ 


MUTUAL-VOGUE 
Gypsy Abbott, the pretty brown-eyed in- 
genue of the Mutual-Vogue company, 
likes nothing better than thrilling ad- 
venture. 


‘““Why, you couldn’t begin to tell 
anything interesting in two minutes!’’ 
said May Cloy indignantly. ‘“‘It takesa 
woman longer than that to begin to ex- 
plain all the things she is going to tell 
you about. Really, it was tremendously 
thrilling to watch Gypsy dive off that 
roller coaster. You see, Paddy McGuire 
and Arthur Moon had dared her to do it, 
and she said she was willing if the roller 
coaster was; so they cleared the track 
for her, and that brave little thing went 
up there and dived right into the cold, 
wet lake, just as she was. And they 
didn’t think she’d really do it, because 
she said only that morning”’ 

““Tsn’t she the sweetest thing in that 
cunning Civil War hoop-skirt affair?’’ 
broke in Miss Abbott, admiring her 
friend sincerely. ‘‘Doesn’t she look just 
sweet enough to kiss just as she stands?’’ 

‘‘Sa-a-ay,’’ broke in the thoroughly 
alarmed Two-minute Man, ‘“‘this is an 
interview, you know. What I want to 
know is all about your screen experi- 
ences.”’ 

““May wouldn’t really let you kiss 
her, you know,’’ explained Miss Abbott. 
‘*That was only a figure of speech. But 
isn’t she a pretty girl? Every time I 
look at her’’ 

“‘Ts this a mutual-admiration associ- 
ation or a dressing-room in a motion 
picture studio?’’ demanded the Two- 
minute Man. ‘‘The time’s up, anyhow, 
young ladies. Two minutes is positively 


MUTUAL 


all I can allow you.’’ 


May Cloy, the Mutual-American girl, playing feminine leads with th 
anna rere pee ES SEES) ME ENG ‘“We could have told you a lot more,”® 


comedy team, Kolb and Dill, says she thinks this Civil War gown and 
bonnet and lace shawl is a pretty nifty get-up. they said regretfully. 
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VITAGRAPH 


AN EARLY MORNING WASH. 


During the big battle scenes in ‘‘The Battle Cry of War,’’ which were filmed on Staten Island, the men fared 
like soldiers, lived in tents, and washed on a bench out of tin basins. From left to right are: Captain W. J. 
Johnson, First Coast Defense; J. S. Blackton, Jr.; Commodore J. Stuart Blackton and Director W. P. S. Earle. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


By ALFRED I, TOOKE 


HA 


WHEN Florrie goes to Sunday School 

She takes an hour to dress, , or 
For everything must be just so 
From top of head to tip of toe. 
“What matter,” I have heard her say, 
“Tf we are late again to-day ?” 


(Yas 
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HEN Florrie to the pictures goes, 
It’s quite a different tale. 
She dresses in a minute—Tflat, 
Including coat, and furs, and hat ; 
‘“’Twould be a sin,” I’ve heard her state, 
“To go into the pictures late.” 
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“MUTUAL 


Big Pete Morrison and little Rhea Mitchell on the fence swapping yarns. 


Rhea Mitchell and 


HEA MITCHELL, sitting on the fence with Pete Mor- 
rison, one afternoon, was swapping yarns about the 
queer things that happen in the studios. Miss Mitchell 
plays opposite Richard Bennett in ‘‘ Philip Holden, Waster, ’”’ 
and she rehearses all her parts before her mirror. She sits 
for hours before her glass, making faces. That is how 
she perfects herself in facial expression and gesture. She 
grimaces, looks pathetic, frowns, shrugs her shoulders, 
weeps, tears her hair, glares ferociously or smiles allur- 
ingly. It’s all part of the study. 
**There’s a funny thing about that,’’ said Miss Mitchell. 


Her Looking Glass 


‘“The first time Mr. Bennett ever knew about my studies 
in expression, he had hidden himself in my dressing-room 
with a bunch of flowers. I had a few ideas in my mind 
that I wanted to rehearse, so without loss of time I rushed 
up to the mirror and began gibbering at myself like a lost 
soul. I made some awful faces, and I forget the things I 
said. I always say something to fit.my action, you know. 
**Well, suddenly I heard the most ghastly sound—like 
a gurgle of horror from a deaf and dumb man. It was 
Dick. He had tossed my flowers on the floor and was run- 
ning for his life. The poor fellow thought I was crazy.’’ 
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THE DANGER OF LEGALIZED CENSORSHIP 


Is Ill-Health a Crime? 


By W. W. Washburn 


FEW years ago a man who is today a prominent business 

A executive suffered a complete physical breakdown. Not 
only did he lose his health and energy, but he became 

so unfit for business that he lost what little money he had 
accumulated. 
In his efforts to regain his bodily and mental vigor he tried 
almost everything without result. Finally he decided to make 
a personal study of the reasons for his poor physical and mental 
condition, which resulted in a rather startling discovery. 
What this newly found system did for him reads like a romance. 
Instead of being pale and sallow, his skin took on the glow and 
color of perfect health. Instead of being thin and emaciated, 
his body filled out and his muscles developed and hardened. 
Instead of being listless and always tired, he became filled with 
enthusiasm and almost tireless vitality. Instead of being irri- 
table, nervous and fearful, he became a man of great poise 
with a dominating, success-achieving personality—exhibiting a 
type of mental energy which has made him the envy of all who 
know him. 
So remarkable was his transformation from a weakling to a 
man of great physical and mental energy that his friends in- 
sisted on learning the secret. Today there are, in America 
alone, two hundred thousand people in every walk of life who 
have experienced the same rejuvenation by following this man’s 
method which proved so effective in his own case. 
As a result of this remarkable experience, this man, who is 
none other than the famous rebuilder-of-men, Alois P. Swoboda, 
states that sickness or lack of health and energy should be re- 
garded as a crime—as something of which to be ashamed. 
According to Swoboda, not only is practically all sickness pos- 
sible to avoid, but any man or woman can acquire such a mar- 
velous amount of extra or reserve health and energy as to be 
immune from ill health. 
And yet Swoboda does not preach self-abnegation—instead, he 
tells his pupils to enjoy life to the limit—to eat and do what- 
ever they like—to live as full a life as they have capacity for, 
but to so train their bodies that they can withstand the 
consequence. 
This may seem easier said than done—and it would be but for 
the fact that Swoboda’s discovery seems to put new powers of 
resistance into people. 
Man is made up of billions of cells. When he is sick—when 
he lacks energy and vitality—it is because some of the cells 
have lost their activity. Every organ, every tissue, every 
nerve depends on the efficiency of the cells. Keep these cells 
doing their work and ill health is impossible. 
This is the mission of Swoboda’s discovery of Conscious Evolu- 
tion. And judging by Swoboda and his pupils, it accomplishes 
a great deal more. 
And Swoboda and his system should be judged not only by the 
number of his ‘‘disciples’’ totalling thousands, but also by their 
reputation for intelligence. Men and women like these Swoboda 
students are not to be deceived: 
F. W. Vanderbilt, W. G. Rockefeller, Jr., William Barnes, Jr., 
Gen. W. A. Kobbe, Gen. J. F. Bell, Franklin Murphy, Wood- 
row Wilson, Howard Gould, W. R. Hearst, John B. Stanchfield, 


John C. Spooner, Alfred I. du Pont, Percy A. Rockefeller, A. 
W. Armour, Charies F. Swift, E. A. Cudahy, Oscar Straus, 
Chas. E. Hughes, Simon Guggenheim, A. Lewisohn, Mrs. C. 
P. Huntington, Mrs. Archer M. Huntington, Countess de 
Loquenenille, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Maxine Elliott, Anna 
Held, Mrs. H. C. Chatfield Taylor, Clarence Buckingham, W. 
P. Clyde, Nat C. Goodwin, Jacob A. Cantor, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Francis Wilson, F. L. Perley, H. M. Flagler, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Pliny Fisk, Edward Lauterbach, J. R. Roosevelt, 
Samuel W. McCall, Otto H. Kahn, W. Lyman Biddle, F. N. 
Doubleday, Boies Penrose, Edward Thaw, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
G. Schwab, Elihu Root, Jr., James H. Post, Marshall Clyde, W. 
F. Havemeyer, Caldwell K. Biddle, Stanley Washburn, W. M. 
K. Olcott, Judge Staake, George A. Post, Adolf Pavenstedt, 
Rev. Dr. Robert J. Achtetter, The Earl of Meath, Burton 
Holmes, Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer. 

Very nominal indeed are Swoboda’s fees, for he is determined 
that rich and poor alike shall share in the benefits of what he 
has learned. 

Not only does Conscious Evolution restore those cells which 
may be said to be practically dead, but it raises the useful ac- 
tivity of all the cells to such a degree of new power that a new 
kind of better health invariably results. 


Thousands of people who felt that they were in excellent health 
before taking up Swoboda’s system report a doubled sense of 
health and energy—doubled vitality and a far greater capacity 
for pleasure. These students never miss any of the pleasures 
of life, yet they enjoy such smashing, driving health and energy 
that nothing affects them adversely. 


It has always seemed to me that the difference between success 
in life and failure was largely a difference in vital energy. The 
man who is teeming with enthusiasm, who seems to bubble 
with vitality, is the man who gets to the top in every line of 
work, while others who may be in just as good health but who 
lack that extra energy—that dynamic spark—never really as- 
sume leadership. It’s the vitality plus that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. And that is what Conscious Evolution gives. 


And it is equally true that thousands of men and women had 
suffered for years from all manner of ailments. ‘‘Conscious 
Evolution’’ overcomes indigestion, constipation, heart weak- 
ness, sick kidneys, morbid livers, general debility—in fact, all 
functional disorders succumb to his methods, as hundreds of 
letters which Swoboda has showed me from pupils amply prove. 


I have been most interested in reading a little book by Swoboda 
in which he explains the principles of his discovery and shows 
how and why it invariably accomplishes the desired results. It 
also quotes letters from scores of people who have followed his 
methods with the greatest success. 

A copy of this book ‘‘Conscious Evolution’’, will be mailed to 
all readers of this Magazine who write for it. Merely address 
Alois P. Swoboda, 1983 Aeolian Bldg., New York, and your 
copy will be sent by return mail without charge or obligation. 
There will be some who will scoff at Conscious Evolution, but 
the wise men and women who realize the power of greater health 
and energy will at least send for the booklet and learn all the 
facts in the case. (Advertisement) 


“My $3 Exerciser $9.00 
Reduced to 


Until further 


send one complete 


Muscle 
Builder 
Outfit 


to any reader of 
FILM FUN upon re- 
eeipt of $1.00—just 
one-third the repu- 
lar price. I will also in- 
clude a complete body- 
building course of in- 
structions containing 24 
selected exercises. The 
Muscle Builder will meet 
the requirements of any 
person—weak or strong 
—man, woman or child. 
Can be used to 
exercise any 
muscle in the 
body. 


notice I will 


A Chest 
- Expander Also 
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with each outfit, I will give { 
an extra handle, without (| 
charge, by which the Muscle Y 
Builder can instantly be con- 
verted into a most effective 
Chest Expander to be used 

for developing the chest and 
lungs. Take advantage of 

this opportunity while it 
lasts. Send your order today. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
Studio 29B, 110 W. 42d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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You Can Have 
Beautiful 


Eyebrows 
and Eyelashes 


They give charm, expression, 

=~ loveliness to the face, adding 

wy wonderfully to your beauty and 

“attractiveness. Society women and 
actresses get them by using 


It promotes in a natural manner the growth of eye- 
brows and eyelashes, making them thick, long and 
silky, giving depth and soulful expression to the eyes. 
A guaranteed pure and harmless treatment. Send 25c (coin) 
and we’ll mail LASH-BROW-INE and our FREE Beauty 
Booklet.prepaid in plain sealed cover._ Beware of worthless 
imitations, Genuine LASH-BROW-INE sold only by 


Maybell Laboratories, 4008-18 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Learn to throw your voice into 
@ trunk, under the bed, outin 
the hallor anywhere. Lots of 
FUN fooling the Teacher, the 
SS): Janitor, Policeman, or Friends. 


The Ventrilo 


..,is a little instrument that fits 
3 into the mouth out of sight. Boys 
or Girls canuseit. NEVER FAILS! 
A 32 page book on Ventriloquism 
\ sent with the VENTRILO for 190° 
AB Royal Novelty Co. 3 
Dept. 45 SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


G IVE This Complete Set of 
° 

Drawing Instruments 
——— 7] «$15.00 Drafcsman’s Com- 
i plete W orking outfit, ab- | 
solutely free. They donot 
cost you apenny on this 
offer. Write today for 
particulars. Do it NOW. 


$150 to$300aMonth 
a = My graduates are earn- 

= = = ing from $150. gif te 
$300.00 a month and more. WRITE TODAY. Send for 
my free book on drafting. No obligations. Write NOW. 
Chief Draftsman Dobe, Div.1599, Engineer’s Equipment Co., Chicago 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 
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Mary Pickford Tells About a Beating and a Butterfly 


é¢_JELLO!’’ says Mary over the 

*phone to her dearest friend. 
‘*Did you hear about the beating I got 
to-day while playing a scene in ‘Less 
Than the Dust’? No? Oh, my dear, 
it was terrible! 

““You know, in one part I have to 
steal goodies from the stand of an aged 
street vendor. I had induced an old 
vegetable woman to leave the East Side 
of New York for awhile to become this 
street vendor in India—India having 
been set up on Long Island. We had 
her sit there, nodding in the sun, and 
she was instructed to awaken from her 
slumbers, run after me, and catch and 
shake me—realistically. Oh, if only 
we hadn’t said ‘realistically’ ! 

“That old woman knew from long 
and bitter experience how to play that 
part. I suppose she’d been having 
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things stolen from her every day of her 
life, but she’d never been able to catch 
the little East Side ruffians. So when 
I did a perfectly good stage stumble 
and fell into her arms, she just let out 
all the pent-up passion of years of abuse 
on me. I had to quit work for the day 
when I was finally rescued. 

“‘I’m a strong advocate of the ‘Spare 
the rod, spoil the child’ theory now.”’ 

But what little Mary did not tell her 
friend is that, tired as she was after 
that beating, she could still feel sorry 
for the butterflies, who flitted about 
among the artificial scenery and settled 
upon the tissue flowers. For a long 
while she sat watching them that after- 
noon, and ‘‘Poor little things!’’ she 
breathed before she left. ‘*They think 
that the flowers are real, and that 
summer has not gone away.’’ 
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What Our Readers Think 


GIZZARD CREEK, TEX., 
Nov. 20. 
Mr. or Mrs. EDITER FILM FUN. 

Dear Sir or Mrs. —Yure October paper 
came to hand with Hughie Mack’s 
laffin face on the cover. 

It cured my wife of the lumbago. 

One look, and my hoss which was 
down got up. He has been sound ever 
since. 

The children took it to school, and 
the teecher rolled off his chair and 
broke a laig—off the chair. 

Now it’s hanging up in the publick 
librery. 

I thot Ide let you know, 

truly yourn, 
SAM’L BROWN. 


A FILM FUN PORTRAIT 


In arecent issue of FILM FUN maga- 
zine there appeared a half-page portrait 
of little Ethelmary Oakland, the dimin- 
utive motion picture player, who played 
a prominent role in recent Thanhouser- 
Pathe productions. This portrait of 
the beautiful blond baby attracted the 
attention of Emil Fuchs, portrait paint- 
er to the King of England, who is now 
in America, and Mr. Fuchs expressed 
a desire to paint this beautiful child. 
Ethelmary is the first American child 
whose likeness has been transferred to 
canvas by this painter of English 
royalty. 


The Voiceless Screen 
‘‘No,’’ sighed the man in the back 
seat in the Pullman, ‘‘nothing doing 
for me any more. I wason the stage 


' ten years, though, and made good 


money. Them was the good old days.’’ 

“‘Yes, the decadence of the stage is 
one of the marvels of the age just pass- 
ing,’’ admitted a scholarly man near 
by. ‘‘But why don’t you go in for mo- 
tion pictures? Plenty of actors have 
made good: with the pictures.’’ 

‘“‘Nothing doing at the pictures for 
me, old scout,’’ sighed the man again. 
**1’m a ventriloquist.’’ 


BX 
Every Picture Show on 
Broadway 


John Martin, G. M. of John Martin’s 
Book, went over with the Military Pris- 
oners’ Welfare League, headed by Sid- 
ney Olcott and Valentine Grant, last 
Sunday, to Governor’s Island, where a 
picture and musical program is given 
every Sunday afternoon. John Martin 
made his maiden speech to the boys 
and was so excited over the event and 
the applause it evoked that he mingled 
around with the audience to get ac- 
quainted with them and find out if they 
really meant it when they applauded 
him. 

It was Irish Day at the prison, and 
the picture shown was ‘‘The Innocent 
Lie,’’ written by Lois Zellner, who was 


also present to make her bow to the 
army boys. Everybody was Irish for 
the occasion, including the Germans 
and the Hebrews. John Martin stood 
at the door when the audience filed out, 
and this is the story he tells about 
what he overheard: 

“‘T met a tall, fine-looking chap who 
was on the door,’’ says John. ‘‘I bet 
he hadn’t drawn more than three full 
breaths while the picture was being 
shown, he was so anxious not to miss 
a flash of it. When it was all over and 
they were leaving, the doorkeeper 
sighed with a long-drawn breath of ab- 
solute enjoyment. 

“““Gee!’ he said to me. ‘I go out 
in six days from here, and the first 
thing I’ll see will be every motion pic- 
ture show on Broadway. They won’t 
be a one of them get away from me!’ 

‘“‘Which shows you where the motion 
picture show stands,’’ concluded the 
sage master mind of the John Martin’s 
Book. ‘‘Time was when a prisoner re- 
leased from a term would make a break 
for Saloon Row. Nowadays, owing to 
the good influence of the pictures shown 
by the Prisoners’ Welfare League, he 
turns to the best picture houses in the 
place.’’ 

Draw your own moral, readers. 
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The American Girl, at 
home and abroad, is famed 
for her beauty, her grace and 
her charming feminine ways. 


All that is characteristic of 
the typical American Girlis exquisitely 


WON \ 


t,o by the f ist, 0 < 
YffYyy, portrayed by the famous artist, Mr. Frank H. 
Yj Desch,.in the Pabst Extract American Girl Calen- 
Y, UG}; fi 
“iy, 07 dar for 1917. The face, the form, the pose, the 
Yj costume, the freshness and charm of vigorous youth 
CT, —make a composite picture of womanly beauty that 
Yi calls forth the admiration and praise of everyone. 
G44 “a : . . . . 
4% This beautiful art panel—shown in illus- 
Y _ tration herewith—is seven inches wide, thirty-six 
Y, inches long. It is lithographed in twelve shades and tints, 
| harmoniously blended, and makes a pleasing and attrac- 
Z tive decoration for any room or office. 
Yp No advertising matter whatever—not even 
y the title or months—is printed on the front. Scores of cal- 
Fy endars, far less artistic, are sold in art stores at prices ranging 
%, aptoadollaror more. But we send you this calendar free, ask- 
Yj, ing you to pay only the cost of packing and mailing, hoping 
G, that it will remind you that 
: abst Extra 
i} P . 3 
y The Best Tonic 
by rs 
Uy ‘‘Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks’’ 
Yj, —that itis a natural tonic which enriches the blood, re- 


builds the wasted tissues of the body, steadies the nerves and 
tones the entiresystem. Being a perfect blending of the ex- 
tract of choicest malt and hops with iron, it is nature’s own 
builder and reinvigorator—a splendid tonic recommended 
by leading physicians for nursing mothers, convalescents, 
anaemics, all who are run down from any cause, and as a 
revitalizer for the aged. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being “‘Pabst’’ 
The U. S. Government specifically classifies Pabst 
Extract as an article of medicine—not an alcoholic 
beverage. 


This Calendar is Free 


To obtain one itis merely necessary to send us 

ten cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred) 

to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 

Each year the demand for these attractive 

art calendars grows greater, so send early 
to avoid disappointment. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 


Department 15, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MAKE MONEY drawing Comic Pictures. 


Let the world’s 


famous cartoonist, Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into 


Artist 


gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


your head. Get the Zim Book —it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
Bound in 2 Morocco. 


Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Money back if book returned inten days. 


Address ZIM BOOK, Desk FF11, Brunswick Building, New York 


Will you give one family 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 


300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
U. S. by The 
Salvation 
Army. 


Help us'‘in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 


118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Don’t send me one cent—just let 
me prove it to you as I have done for 
57,532 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 


let me send you a treatment Free, en- 
tirely at my expense. I don’t care how 
many so-called cures, or shields, or pads 
you ever tried without success—I don’t 
care how disgusted you are with them 
all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that 
I am going to send you a treat- 
ment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home remedy which 
relieves you almost instantly of the pain; 
it removes the canse of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears — all 
this while you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 3550 W. 26th St., Chicago. 


Learn to Draw From 
Those who Know How 


llustrating, Cartooning & Design- 
ing properly taught by mail 

Pleasant and profitable work. 

Correspondence and Local School. 

Send for book on Art Study. 

A reliable school at the National 

Capitol. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


989 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE—Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, 
Clarinet, Piccolo, Trombone, Flute or to sing. You pay 
only for music and postage—which is small, No extras. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 
16 years’ success. Startat once. Send your name and get 
tree booklet by return mail. Address 


U.S. School of Music, Box 214, 225 5th Ave., N.Y.City 


7 BEAUTY WASH 


= NI 
> ~ 4 Improves FACIAL BEAUTY, gives you new 
=~ WO) CLEAR, soft, WHITE SKIN, free from oili- 
} 7 ness; smooths out wrinkles, removes 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES. No harm to tender- 
est skin. Package by mail, 25c (silver) 


EDITH GEHREE, Dent. F, 286 Davenpert Ave., New Haven. Ot, 


ENTERTAIN YOUR FRIENDS 


Send 10 cents for Two Standard Puzzles and receive 
FREE: Two Card Tricks, Two Coin Tricks, Two Joke 
Novelties. Complete with apparatus and catalogues. 
CHICAGO PUZZLE AND NOVELTY WORKS 
3310 Herndon St., Room 116, Chicago 
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GNOMES IN CNOMELAND. 


Christmas in 


UT IN vague Christmas Land, 
whither Father Santa Claus goes 
after he has whisked down and up the 
chimney and has decided definitely to 
forsake the ice-cold regions for the 
tropics, the little gnomes live and play. 
You cannot meet them face to face in 
this frozen latitude, but if you are one 
of the many thousands attending Wil- 
liam Fox’s ‘‘A Daughter of the Gods,’’ 
this Christmastide, you will see their 
funny pictured realm and their queer 
little activities. 

Laughter and mischief is the law of 
the gnomes. All the fun is taken to- 
gether, for Mr. Gnome hates nothing 
else as much as solitude, and a com- 
pany isneveracrowd forhim. Gnome 
village looks like a bit of Japanese 
landscape, the trees are so dwarfish, 
the houses so tiny, the streams, water- 
falls and roadways so winding. When 
they play hopscotch, it is by hundreds 
instead of dozens; when they swim, 
each little fellow almost hits the heels 
of the one in front as they dive off the 
dock. With what an air of wisdom 
they bravely squat in their great coun- 
cil and listen to the admonitions of the 
Witch of Evil! They are not really 
bad, though often misled. At first 
they beat the exquisite Dream Maiden 
(Annette Kellermann) with sticks and 
stones, but when the Fairy of Goodness 
opened their eyes, they became the 
friendliest little hosts imaginable. In 
fact, they lent the scantily clad maiden 


Gnomeland 


their coverlets, which were far too 
small for her, because it would take at 
least three gnomes to make one Dream 
Maiden. 

All of the national folk believe in 
the ‘‘little people,’’ dwarfish old men 
fairies, who held their revels of holi- 
days or sacred days out in the woodland 
or deep down in the mines or among 
the rocks of the mountains. They 
are variously called elves, brownies or 
gnomes. They are usually friendly to 
man. They typify the sportive and 
antic side of the out-of-doors, the mad 
flight of the autumn leaves, the dim- 
pling riot of the sea waves, and the 
mirth of the entire countryside under 
the warm sun. 

In devising a wonder tale of the 
Orient for the entertainment of women 
and children during the holidays, the 
director decided to use a day in 
Gnomeland as an interlude of the Dream 
Maiden’s extraordinary adventures in 
““A Daughter of the Gods.’’ He or- 
dered built an entire gnome village on 
the northern coast of the island of Ja- 
maica. Twelve hundred Jamaica pick- 
aninnies were drafted for the charac- 
ters. Each was costumed in a white 
wig, a long white beard and grotesque 
dwarf clothes. The success of the ex- 
periment proved complete. These black 
boys took to the gnome life readily as 
a duck takes to water. hey just 
couldn’t help being funny every min- 
ute of the time. 


Who’s Who and Where 


9? 


**Politeness,’’ says Stuart Holmes, 
“‘is the art of not letting people know 
what you think of them.’’ 


Little Jane Lee, who was bitten by 
Theda Bara’s big Russian wolfhound, 
is back at the studio, prancing about 
as gayly as ever. 


The pictures are not responsible for 
everything. Harry Ham, the Christie 
Comedy lead, hurt his hip falling off a 
swing bar at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club gymnasium. The injury was not 
serious, however. 

yA 

Raymond Jerome Binder, who made 
such a hit playing opposite Dorothy 
Gish in ‘‘The Best Bet,’’ was formerly 
a Chicago business man. Hereafter 
he will appear in Griffith pictures, un- 
der the name of Keith Armour. 

YH 

You’ve got to hand it to the Lee kid- 
dies for thrift. While ‘‘Love and Hate’’ 
was being filmed, Jane and Katherine 
made three dollars and forty-seven 
cents shining the shoes of various 
members of the Fox company. 

«| 

““Walk and grow fat,’’ says Helene 
Rosson. Miss Rosson ought to know, 
for although she owns one of the pret- 
tiest cars in California, she walks a 
great deal and says she has put on 
weight ever since she started hiking. 

«| 

Elinar Linden is so superstitious that 
when he discovered acrack in the mir- 
ror in his dressing-room, he refused 
to act that day. It was only after the 
entire company had argued with him 
for some time that he consented to go 
on with his scene. 

YK 

The Fox press agent announces that 
Rhames, priest of Set, writing on the 
stone walls of a tomb near Thebes, 
foretold the arrival of Theda Bara, 
noted actress, who would lead men to 
destruction by her wiles. It is an in- 
teresting story, anyway. 


0K 


Camille Astor has invented a new 
type of character doll. She paints the 
faces of different characters on egg 
shells, adorns them with hair and 
dresses them up with cardboard and 
tissue paper. Miss Astor is going to 
send them to some of the children of 
Europe. 
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peas for This Cornet 


decide to buy. Write for big offer. 


Worciger Free Band Catalog Yr: 


soo uesrs of nsrument making big 250-page Band Catalog. Rock-bottom, 

direct-from-manufacturer’s prices on all 
kinds ofinstruments. Pay at rate of afew 
cents a day. Generous allowance for old 
anetroments: Free trial. We supply the 


Carrying Case Free 
with this superb 
triplesilver plated 
Lyric Cornet. 


Government. Write t 


C & C PATENTS PROTECT THEM FOR YOU 
& Books **What to Invent”’ and ‘‘How to 
Obtain a Patent’’ sent free. Send rough 
RSketch for {free report regarding patentability. 
\Sfa Cac patent on your idea today may m 
\\. @/ independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
M™ writing us to buy patents. Patents advertised for 
SOY sale at our expense. 
vy CHANDLEE & yap ey Patent Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years. 9 58F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 


MAS CARDS "\:."! 


Zé IQ Cents a Day 


astounding offer! Only 
10c a day bees this superb Triple Silver 
Plated Lyric Cornet. Free Trial petore you 


oday. 
The Rudoloh Wurlitzer on Dept. 1279 
Ath St ,Cincinnati,O. S.Wabash Av.. ~Chicago 


WUitle xforMtoney! 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Short Stories.Poems, Etc. 
$1 0/0 $300 Each Steen con esees 


course is NOT required. St-rt workatonce. Details FREE. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 343 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


'STARTLE YOUR 
|FRIENDS?! tne 
w Ath anes Ele Hac A me ental tonic 


“St. 90 Worth of Tr icks ion $1. Wile 
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oe No: 13th St Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stoddard Incorporating Company, Box SN, Phoenix, Arizora 


208 Flatiron Building, New York Branch Office: Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. California 


X 2 AT ONCE —ten ladies to travel,de- 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER | monstrate and sell well es- 


Highest Quality, Hand Embossed, with your own name. 
40 exclusive new designs. Send for Catalogue and Prices. | not necessary. Good pz Ly. 
542-A So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, | Goodrich Drug Co. 


ART CARD CO., 


tablished line to our dealers. Previous experience 
Railroad fare paid. 
De pt. 88. Omaha, Nebraska. 


widespread attention. 


$2.00 with the coupon below will put this 


Judge 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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AMERICAN QUEENS 


AMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, CHARLES SARKA and 

ALONZO KIMBALL drew eight covers for Judge which attracted 
Requests from readers and subscribers poured in 
for copies of these pictures, and so the Judge Art Department gathered the 
eight prints into a flexible portfolio stitched with silk cord. 


@ This album is now offered to the public for $2.00. 


@ These pictures, which attained such remarkable popularity, will be a valuable addition to 
any library table and they will make any walls attractive. 
individuality, but in their striking artistic merit, as a glance at the artists’ names indicates. 
album in your home. 
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Their appeal is not only in their 


JUDGE, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $2.00. Send me one copy 
of AMERICAN QUEENS. 
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MRS. GRANT 


HAMILTON's P ‘ekingese| 


Puppies and grown dogs for sale from 
the highest class imported prize-win- 
ning stock. I selected while in Eng- 
land fine individuals from the best 
kennels. If you want a real pet ora 
show dog, write me. 


Hamilton Farms 
Alstead New Hampshire 
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DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows? 

You can have the same 
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=a. applied once each day, will abso- 
a lutely produce thick and long eye- 
j / brows and eyelashes. Easy to apply 
\ WV. —sure in results. Lashneen is an Ori- 
, ental formula. One box is all you will 
need. Notsold at Druggists. Mailed on receipt 
of 25c coin and two cents postage, or Canadian 
money order. 


Beware of Imitations! 


LASHNEEN COMPANY (Dept. 25) Philadelphia 


Big KNOCKOUT Package 


Contains One Dancing Scotchman 8 in 
high. will dance or walk. One new coin 
) trick. One Pack of Hot Air cards, will 
win your Girl for you. One Roll of 
Stage Money, One Cribbage Board, 
One Illustrated Booklet on How tc 
Pitch.One Book on How to Throw 
your Voice. One checker board. 3 
New Puzzles and 32 page 10 
book of tricks. All for cts. 
\X\ ARDEE Co. Box E Stamford Conn 


ay As You Wish 


We i d hni 
SLE al dayat coat Bie Sete pLachnitel Gem test— 


Z eases ae diamond file—make it cut glass— 
Zz then if you can tell it from a mined diamond, send 

it back at our exptnse. If you decide to keep it 
pay as you wish. Write today for new catalog. 


E\Set in Solid Gold 


Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their dazzling 
fire forever. The newest mountings—all kinds 
yf of Bewelrse Write for new pereley book. 
ROLD LACHMAN, COMPANY, 
Ave. 1699 Font 


Latest Gua great FUN 


for LOVERS or Friends, etc. It’s 
COMICAL, Fascinating, Simple 
to OPERATE anywhere. Don’t 
® miss the FUN. Wondergraph with 
full instructions, by mail 10c (silver) 


Marvel Co., 43d, New Haven. Ct. 


Writing moving pic- 
$50 to $100 Weekly trea in Siac 
time. Great demand. YOU can write them. We 
show you how. Experience not necessary. Send for 
free booklet of valuable information and special 
exixe) Ofte x Chieago Photo-playright College, Box 278-@10.Chi’go 


S$—Old Coins Wanted—$ 


$4.25 EACH paid for U. S. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins dated before 1910. 
Send TEN cents at once for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. 

CLARKE COIN CO., Box 26, LE ROY,N.Y 


There’s nothing the Triangle can’t 
do. They now announce the appear- 
ance of “‘microbe actors’’—real, hon- 
est-to-goodness bugs—in their new re- 
lease, ‘‘The as Mystery.”’ 


Ora Carew, besides playing her own 
twin brother in ‘‘ Dollars and Sense’’— 
quite an achievement in itself—finishes 
up by falling one hundred and fifty feet 
over the edge of a precipice, in a buggy 
drawn by an old white horse. 


YK 
Selmsburg, O., stages its own sun- 
sets. Virginia Pearson, while waiting 
for a train at this little junction, was 
struck with the beauty of the sunset. 
“Tt is wonderful!’’ she said to a na- 
tive. ‘‘Not bad for a little place like 
Selmsburg,’’ was the modest answer. 
| 
While Cliff Saum, assistant director 
at the Fox Studios, was taking some 
exterior scenes near a lake, one of the 
extra men fell in. He was rescued, 
and Cliff revived him with brandy. 
The next day a woman rushed up to 
Cliff. ‘‘Mr. Saum,’’ she cried, ‘‘that 
man to whom you gave brandy yester- 
day has fallen in again!’’ 
YK 
A keen sense of humor, particularly 
when the joke is on one’s self, is a 
valuable asset. A man walked into 
the William Fox offices and asked for 
a place on a moving picture company. 
‘Have you had any experiences in act- 
ing without audiences?’’ he was asked. 
‘““That’s what brought me here,’’ was 
the answer. He got the job. 


When Alice Gale first applied for a 
place in the pictures, she was turned 
away because her chest measurement 
was three inches tooshort. Miss Gale, 
who plays the part of the nurse in 
““Romeo and Juliet,’’ now announces 
that she has a new book on dieting and 
another on eating, and challenges any- 
one to keep her out of a role because 
ot her measurements. 
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Life is exciting for the Universal 
Bison Company. In filming a scene 

r ‘‘For Love and Gold,’’ a spirited 
horse, recently from the race track in 
Mexico, dashed full speed at the cam- 
era, tossing it fifteen feet into the air. 
The camera man had a narrow escape 
from injury, but the tripod of his cam- 
era was broken and the film case split, 
exposing all the film to the light. A 
new camera had to be sent for from 


Universal City, and the entire morn- 
ing’s work done over. 
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A poet, who has been pestering 
George E. Periolat at the American 
Studios a great deal, came up to him 
one day when he was very busy. ‘‘I 
want to write a piece of poetry about 
you, but I can’t think of anything to 
rhyme with Periolat,’’ said he. ‘‘Can 
you suggest something?’’ ‘‘I can,’’ 
answered the actor. ‘‘Scat.’’ They 
are not on very friendly terms now. 


Colin Chase has a soul for beauty, 
and noticing the barren appearance of 
the Pallas Studio’s front yard, he bought 
some packages labeled ‘‘sweet peas’’ 
and ‘‘pansies,’’ telling his friends that 
he intended to plant them next day. 
This he did artistically, but in place of 
sweet peas and pansies, there appeared 
onions, radishes and beets. Mr. Chase 
is not a vegetarian, and he uprooted 
them at once. Now he carries a lead 
pipe about with him. 

tH 

So realistically did Harry Hilliard 
and John Webb Dillion fight a duel for 
the Fox picturization of ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ that they were almost arrested 
in Fort Lee, N. J. Not noticing that 
two little boys watched them for a while 
and hurried away again, they had been 
parrying and slashing for fifteen min- 
utes, when a policeman rushed up, 
flanked by these same two youngsters. 
It took Hilliard and Dillion a long time 
to convince him that they were just re- 
hearsing for the pictures. 


““Music hath charms,’’ they say. 
““Music—yes,’’ agree Mae Marsh and 
Spottiswood Aitkin feelingly, with the 
emphasis on the first word. In ‘‘The 
Wharf Rat’’ these two stars play vio- 
lins. They knew the movements like 
experts, but the sounds they brought 
forth got on the nerves of the company 
and annoyed Miss Marsh and Mr. 
Aitkin as much as the rest. Chester 
Withey, the director, hit on the plan 
of substituting greased twine for the 
regular violin strings, so that the bows 
slid over them noiselessly. 
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When Maude George gets tired of 
acting for motion pictures, she can go 
into the secondhand clothes business. 
She has received a letter from a Chi- 
cago schoolgirl, who says that she is 
“‘‘crazy about’’ pretty clothes and asks 
Miss George to sell her a blue velvet 


Wiay NOT 


Begin Your Christmas Shopping Now ? 


WHY NOT 


Select your gifts from bigger stock and 
avoid the week before Christmas crowds? 


WHY NOT 


Help every man and woman, boy and 
girl, who sells and delivers your Christ- 
mas purchases by 


SHOPPING EARLY ? 


Consumers’ League of New York City 


$@h.00 and We'll 
Ship You This 


Marvelous 


+ Typewriter 


Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great offer. 
You have full ten days free trial. ur factory 
price is less than others ask for second-hand 
machines. [Every sale bears our ten year iron 
clad guarantee. Settlement for the balance can 
be made on the easiest monthly payments, The 
first buyer in each locality gets a handsome 
leatherette carrying case free. Write today, Now. 
GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., Dept. 156, Galesburg, III. 


BIG WONDER PACKAGE 


1 Great North Pole Game 
» (size 18x11),1 Big RollStage 
4 Money, 1 Game Authors(48 
Cards), 1 Cribbage Board, 
1 Checker Board and Men. 
1 Pack Pinochle cards 8 
: cards), 38 other Games, 19 
Lessons in Magic, 1 Set of Dominoes, 27 Autho- 
graph Verses, 12 Money Making Secrets, Wireless 
Telegraph Code, 25 Pictures of Pretty Girls, 2 Puz- 
zles, 100 Conundrums, 85 definitions of Flowers. 
All the above for 10c. with large catalogue. 
ROYAL GAME CO., Box 3. So. Norwalk, Conn 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 


+ SILVER ONLY. BIG FUN SS 
non SIGEY see thru Clothes, Wood, 
tone, any obiect. See Bones in Flesh, 


MARVEL MFG, “C0. Dept. 46, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HUNDRED WAYS 
OF KISSING GIRLS 


and History of the Kiss. SOME- 
THING REAL GOOD. 

SPECEAL A Photo of the girl who has 

never been kissed and 10 
Kissing pictures included with every or- 
der. To introduce our catalogue. will 
send this large 25c Book complete, post- 
paid, for 15c 


H. DESKAU, Dept. 100 


491 Ridgewood Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
)/AGIL Rich rREE 
SCHOOL 


Illustrated Catalogue Included. 
MAGIC CO., Sta., 5, 249 W. 38th St., 


WRITE FOR MONEY 


NEW YORK 
Send us your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, etc. We will.accept them 
in ANY form—correct FREE—sell on commission. BIG REWARDS/ 
Hundreds makin money. Socan YOU! Write today for full details: , 
riter’s Selling Service 28 Main - Auburn, N. ¥. 


suit that she wore in one of her releases. 
“It is the loveliest thing I ever saw,’’ 
writes the girl, ‘‘and I think it would 
be great sport to wear a suit one of the 
stars wore ina picture. Don’t you?’’ 
Miss George has been doing just that 
for some time—the novelty of it has 
somewhat worn off. 
A 
The motion picture star must be 
willing to work day and night, as Joan 
Sawyer proved recently during the film- 
ing of her photoplay.. In one scene 
Miss Sawyer has to dance in the center 
of a table on an illuminated glass top. 
The scene had been photographed be- 
fore, but as the wiring showed in the 
film, it was necessary to take it a sec- 
ond time. Just as Miss Sawyer was 
getting ready to repeat the dance at 
two-thirty a. m., the lights went out, 
and although the electrician was sent 
for at once, Miss Sawyer did not leave 
the studio until five-thirty. 
A 
Most people are willing to wait un- 
til they die to see the infernal regions, 
but Marguerite Bertsch, the woman 
director of the Vitagraph Company, 
went out looking for them, and, wom- 
anlike, bargained until she found them 
to her liking. Whilestaging her photo- 
play, ‘‘The Devil Prize,’’ Miss Bertsch 
had to have ascene in Hades. Hear- 
ing that E. H. Sothern had a set that 
might do, she sent Albert Howes to 
look it over. ‘‘Do you think we could 
use this for a hell?’’ asked Mr. Howson 
of the eminent actor. The latter had 
worked in that set all of one very hot 
day, and he knew. ‘‘I canrecommend 
it,’” said he emphatically. 
HK 
Earle Williams, despite the scores of 
admiring young women who besiege 
him for photographs and signatures, 
has found one more reason to remain 
in blessed singleness. In one of the 
Vitagraph dramas he played the role 
of father to Baby Ellis, little daughter 
of Jack Ellis. All went well until, in 
a putting-baby-to-bed scene, things got 
too realistic for the little miss, and she 
balked. A hurry call was sent out for 
Mr. Ellis, who came running from an- 
other part of the studio. ‘‘I always 
have to pretend to go to bed with her, 
you know,’’ he explained to the igno- 
rant bachelor, with all the superiority 
of one who knows. Mr. Williams de- 
cided to stand aside and let him ac- 
complish the feat. 


| than they ever could before 


} day is from night. 
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80 to. 100 Words a Minute 


Guaranteed ! 


Learn at Home, 10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight 
it has revolutionized the whole typewriting situ- 
ation. Already thousands of stenographers and 
other typewriter users who never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy 
and they're earning 
salaries increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 
Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any sys- 
tem of the past. There has never been anything likeit 
before. It isas different from the old touch systems as 
Special Gymnastic Finger-Training 


results in days that ordinary methods 
in montis. It is the greatest step in type- 
writing since the typewriter itself was invented—already 
its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken tlt 
this system are hundreds of graduates of business colleg 
courses — many were so-c. allied 


touch writers—yet there has not beenasingle one who 
hasn’t doubled or tre “ble d his or her speed and accuracy, 
and the salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a week 


(their former pay) to $25, $30 and even S40 weekly. And 
the New Way is amazingly easy for anyone—there are only 
ten lessons and they can be quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new 
method. But we have prepared a book which tells all 
abontitin complete detail, which is free to those inter- 
ested. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It explains how this un- 
ique new method will quickly make your fingers strong 


s,bring them under perfect control, make them 
extremely rapid in their movements—how ina few short 
weeks you can transform your typewriting and make it 
easy, accurate and amazingly speedi/—all this ard much 
more is told in detail. No instruction book ever written, 
no matter what its cost, ever told so plainly the real 
WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you want to put more money in your 
pay envelope—get this book atonce. It will bearevela- 


| tion to you as to the speed and salary that are possible 


to typists. Mail the Coupon or a postal today—now. 


-USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY... 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING 
13,012 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


E Please send me your Free Book about the New Way 
= in Typewriting. This incurs no obligation whatever 
= ony part. 
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THE MONO EX- RAY 4 


10 
cts. 


With this eye glass you can apparent- 
ly see through cloth or wood: see the = 
bones in the body; makes the flesh look transparent. 

A wonderful optical illusion. By mail 10 cts. Stamps or 
coin. The Ardee Co., Box 205, Stamford, Conn. 


Portraits of Your 
Favorite Screen Stars 
in Six Colors 
and on 
Heavy Art Mounts 
Suitable for Framing 


These 7x10 ‘six-color portraits 
originally sold for 50c a set of 
twelve, but as there are only a few 
subjects left from these sets, we 
are offering them while they last 
at 10c for ten. The selection of 
subjects to be from the following 
list. 


Clara Kimball Young Fannie Ward 


Rupert Julian Florence La Badie 
Blanche Sweet Lillian Lorraine 


Jackie Saunders Fritzi Brunette 


Craufurd Kent Alfred Swenson 


Elsie Albert 
Rena Rodgers Edward Alexander 
Betty Harte 


Henry King 


These portraits are not shop worn 
or injured in any way, and if not 
satisfactory we will refund your 
money. 


All you have to do to secure these 10 
beautiful color portraits is to tear out 
this advertisement, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail with 10c 
in stamps to the 


Multi-Color Art Co. 


731 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


Virginia Pearson says the rooms in New York apartments 
are so small, one hasn’t even room to change one’s mind in 
them. This from a woman, too! 


The William Fox studio is in New Jersey. That explains 
what Madeleine Lee Nard meant when she said, ‘‘Some peo- 
ple have no use for blankets to get warmth. All they want 
with them is to ward off the mosquitoes.’’ 

| 

Clifford Saum, assistant director at the Fox Studio, was 
standing right next to President McKinley, in the Temple of 
Music, when the President was shot. It’s lucky he wasn’t hit. 
There are plenty of Presidents, but there’s only one Cliff Saum. 


It’s hard to believe that Marguerite Clark is a mistress of 
the Gentle Art of Lying, but in ‘‘Miss George Washington’’ 
she prevaricates, evades, fibs and just plain lies through five 
long reels. It has been suggested that the picture be renamed 
““The Press Agents’ Paradise.”’ 


Bennett A. Molter, of the Metro forces, has gone to Paris 
to join the American Volunteer Ambulance Corps for six 
months. He will pass another six months in the Volunteer 
Aviation Corps and return to use his first-hand knowledge in 
subjects for war films in this country. 

YK 

Evelyn Brent is having a new skating 
costume made, to be all ready for the 
craze that promises to rage again this 
winter. Evelyn says her costume is 
practical—that New York women think 
too much about how they look and don’t 
wear sensible outing clothes. But, then, 
she can talk—she couldn’t look ugly if 
she wanted to. 


Poor Jack Standing says his name’s 
as bad as the weather—people are al- 
ways making remarks about it. Here’s 
a sample. Gladys Brockwell heard a 
noise above her dressing-room recently 
and wanted to know whatitwas. ‘‘Jack 
Standing,’’ answered an actor. ‘‘Well, he’s not standing 
very still,’’ she said sweetly. That’s the sort of thing he’s 
standing for. 

| 


For the first time in his entire career of twenty-seven Fox 
pictures, Stuart Holmes, the master villain, will not harrow 
the heroine—Joan Sawyer—in the new production. As a 
matter of fact, Holmes thinks he is harrowing her, but she 
likes him so well that she wants him to harrow her. So when 
you figure it all out, Holmes really isn’t harrowing her at all! 

; YK 

The Gotham Film Corporation has bought the Hot Wells 
property at San Antonio, Tex., and will build there the largest 
film manufacturing plant in the South, involving the construc- 
tion of three hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of buildings. Mr. B. F. Reeves says that San Antonio is at 
the bottom of the national fan and the best center for equal 
distribution in the United States. This city is unsurpassed 
in climatic advantages, there having been there last year three 
hundred and twelve days of sunshine and two hundred and 
twenty-one nights of moonlight. 
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The Happy Medium 


4 Introduces 


Ladies! 


These Five Pictures 
Will Brighten Your 
Rooms and Make 


Them a Cheerier 


| i es Place to Live in 


“Darn ft?” 
(By C. H. TAPES. 


$1.00 


Black ink can’t describe to you or even attempt to show 
you what the originals of these pictures are really like. 


But you know JUDGE, and that guarantees the taste 
and skill of their execution. 


The pictures are 9x12 in full colors and mounted 
on a heavy double mat, and they sell for 25c apiece..$1 
brings a// five with Judge’s Art Print Catalogue. 


Send a check, money or- 
der or dollar bill to 


Leslie-Judge 
Company 


Dept. F. F. 


By ENOCH BOLLES. 


“Steady Work.” New York 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“If Their Wishes Come True.” 
By PAUL STAHR. 


“All the Comforts of Home.” 


By PAUL STAHR. 


Mental Demons ii Yor'nect 
s 

ing You Back? 

Does a host of mental demons bar your path to success? Do you feel yourself in- 

capable to meet important situations? Do you lack the power to make people recognize you—to 

make others see things your way —to compel people to listen to you? Are you weak in a crisis? 


Most men have the brains and the ambition to do big things—but a weak person- 


ality—a lack of self-confidence—timidness—poor vocabulary—unreliable memory—‘‘stage fright”’— 
hazy, unorganized ideas—ineffective speech—are holding them back from the success they deserve. 


Send the coupon below at once and let us tell you how 
RESULTS! 


you can drive these mental demons away forever—how you can occupy 
a place among men who do things—how you can learn to express your idcas 
forcefully and convincingly—how you can acquire a powerful, magnetic person- 
ality— how you can develop a strong dominating will—how you can become a 
powerful, public speaker. Our new scientific Course in 


Effective Public Speaking 


and Mental Development 


will quickly train you to speak forcefully and convincingly in public 


-—talk before yourclubor lodge —sell more goods —become a clear, accurate 
—address board meetings —train your memory thinker 

—proposeand respond to toasts 9—enlarge your vocabular= —develop your power of con- 
—teli entertaining stories —develop eelf-confidenceand@ centration, diligence and 
-—make after-dinner speeches winning personality _ self-contro! 

—converse effectively —strengthenyourambitionand —equip you with power tobe 
—write better letters will power the master of any situation. 


°*Your Course is a most ¥yaluable train- 
ing to anyone who desires to be able to 
speak x in public without embsrrass- 


ment. 

—C. C. HOFFPADIR, Att’y, Texas. 
“Not only has It enabled me to speak 
In poblic ina way thatis most tify- 
ing to me, but it has helped me in 
business as weil.’* 

—G. M. COSSITT, Banker, Illinois. 
“It bas given me greater confidence 
in my own ability, a better memory,a 
Oe polishe d vocabulary, and & 
stronger personality.’* 

=W. Fe WILDER; Mer., Chicago. 
**Your Course is a splendid training 
for the salesman or sales manager, 
and I heartily recommend it.’’ 

~0. F. BOURGEOIS, Pres. ,Chicago. 
™ A fascinating and practical training 
that overcomes one of the common 
weaknesses of business men—inability 
to expresa themselves."? 

—GUY_H. SHEARER, Banker, Ideho. 
We have hundreds of similar 
testimonials in our files from men 
in every walk of life. Send the 
Coupon today. You owe it fo 
yourself to find out what this 
Course will do for you. 


This Course and Service is under_the personal supervision. and direction of 
R. E. Pattison Kline, Dean of the Public Speaking Department, Columbia College of Expres 
sion, Chicago, one of the foremost authorities in the country on public speaking and mental 
development. You ean now secure the personal instruction of this eminent authority right 
in your own home, by mail, in spare time. Hundreds have acquired a powerful address and 
@ winning personality through his instruction. ~ 


Special Offer—Now cote: 
pecia Coupon 
Mail the coupon today for full particulars of the Special 
Limited Offer we are now making, This unusual offer may be with- 
drawn at any time. We will also send you, free, many interesting 
facts and pointers that you should know about Effective Public 
Speaking and Mental Development—information that you 


can use. Free and no obligations of ary kind. Don’t 
delay. Send the coupon now while this offer lasts. 


Public Speaking Department 


American Correspondence School of Law 
1599 Manhattan Buildiag Chicago, Illinois 
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